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A3 AESTHACT 



"Organization of the Government for Disarmament" is an attempt to 
present a description of the activities of the several departments and 
agencies of the United States Government involved in disarmament and 
arms control efforts. The paper attempts core than description, however, 
by noting a few of the organizational deficiencies that have accompanied 
U.S* disarmament efforts in the past and emphasising those that. In the 
opinion of the writer, have not been adequately corrected in recent 
years. One purpose of the paper is to underline both the breadth of the 
disarmament organization and the extent of the role of the Department of 
Defense in making arms control policy. The disarmament research activi- 
ties of the Government are examined in the paper, and it is found that 
research has been concentrated excessively on technical problems rather 
than political issues. 

The study also notes that coordination among the various govern- 
mental organizations has been good generally, despite the clumsy 
apparatus. Supposedly "good" organization will not result necessarily 
in ‘'good” disarmament policy. 
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PREFACC 



... I Must stress that organization, machinery and 
competent people alone cannot guarantee the success of the 
mission of our country to prevent war, curb the arms race, 
and create lasting conditions of peace, but they can assure 
that the best effort of which we are capable is directed 
toward these ends. 

Disarmament as a philosophy and as an international political 
issue is the subject of more controversy and discussion today than ever 
before. Prior to World War II, disarmament was viewed not only as an 
attempt to lessen the dangers of war, but also as an economic measure to 
reduce the anas burden and devote the benefits gained to economic 
progress for all. As military science has evolved in the last fifteen 
years, however, disarmament has become linked with the survival of 
civilization, and the need for some form of international arms regula- 
tion has become more urgent than ever. 

Because of the impact of modem military technology as well as 
the international political developments since the war, there has been a 
definite shift of emphasis in the philosophy of disarmament. From the 
historic concept of disarmament (or arms control) without inspection and 
control measures, disarmament efforts have tended to concentrate on 
increased international stability as a basis for various systems of arms 
control. This transformation in the policy of the government from that 
of disarmament in its historic sense was forcefully stated by Secretary 
of State Dulles in a radio and television address: 

*From a letter by John J. McCioy to President Kennedy, June 23, 
1961, enclosing a draft of a bill "to establish a United States Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and Security." 
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Let nc first of all raake clear that we do not of course use 
the word "disarmament” in any literal sense. No one is thinking 
of disarming the United States or the Soviet Union or any other 
nation. What we are seeking is action, in the field of arma- 
ments, which will reduce £he danger of war. It is imperative 
that we seek this result.^ 

Unfortunately, the government's collective position ha3 not 
always been this clear, even at the time of the Secretary's statement. 
There have been occasional unintentional conflicts between our stated 
goal of disarmament (in its contemporary sense) and our military policy; 
divergencies of opinion Within the government have been illuminated; and 
the efforts of the government to organize a disarmament program have 
often been either sporadic or half-hearted. 

The impression has been gained, rightfully or otherwise, that the 
United States favors disarmament in its historic concept. Usually, 
however, members of the government who have talked of disarmament have 
actually been thinking In terms of arms control. Disarmament may be an 
ultimate goal in their thinking, but it is tempered by several basic 
political pre-conditions. The Soviet government has been uninhibited in 
its flat challenge for "general and complete disarmament within four 
years.” This has been a very attractive argument that appeals to a var- 
veary and tens ion- tried world. It i3 extremely difficult for the U.S. 
Government either to accept or reject this position. Our attempts to 
gain the political advantages of the term disarmament while not fully 
espousing this position have produced only inconclusive and confusing 
results. 



2 Departnent of State, Press Re lease U30, July 22, 1957, p. 1 
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What is the significance ol' this lack of purpose and direction? 
Does it mean that the American people — and individual members of the 
government — do not have a disarmament philosophy, or have no faith in 
any form of disarmament? Or does it mean that there has been no sincere 
disarmament effort by the government? It means neither of these. 
Essentially, and this is the central theme of this paper, there has been 
no concentrated effort within the government to develop a sound disarma- 
ment philosophy that would serve as a basis for researchers, policy- 
makers, and negotiators. There has been extensive research for disarma- 
ment— or arms control — and lots of policy made in recent years, but much 
of it on an ad hoc basis designed to meet or counter the latest Soviet 
disarmament offensive. As a result, policies have occasionally appeared 
negative and designed more for propaganda than negotiation. 

Although the volume of information on the general subject of 
disarmament is staggering, little effort has been devoted to a study of 
the nature of the governmental framework that produces disarraament 
policy. It is felt that this is an area that should not be neglected. 
Problems in the field of disarmament are not necessarily the same as any 
other issue of foreign policy. This was emphasized by Secretary of 
State Rusk in testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
behalf of the proposed Disarmament Agency* 

Disarmament is a unique problem in the field of foreign affairs. 

I know of no other single matter in the international area that 
exceeds it in 3cope and breadth. It entails not only a complex 
of political issues, but involves a wealth of technical, scientific, 
and military problems which in many respects are outside the 
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Department's normal concerns and, in many instances, reach beyond 
the operational functions the Department is designed to handle. 3 

Disarmament is an emotional issue that is often enveloped in an 
aura of utopia on earthj at the same time, disarmament policy is an 
integral portion of our national security policy. How the Departments 
of State and Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other agencies 
within the Executive Branch function in the area of arms control, and 
how this activity is inhibited or enhanced by the Congress, deserves 
considerable attention. Fundamental goals and objectives must be deter- 
mined before effective policy can be formulated. These goals cannot be 
the product of one man, one agency, or even the product of only one 
branch of the government. It is reasonable to question whether past 
efforts have been satisfactory, and whether the present course is in the 
proper direction. 

-'United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Disarmament Agency , Hearings on S. 2160, A Bill to Establish a United 
States Disarmament Agency for World Peace and Security, 87th Congress, 
1st Session, August lU-l6, 1961 (Washington: Government Printing 

Office, 1961), p. 15, hereafter cited as Senate Hearings on Disarmament 
Agency . 
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CHAPTER I 



SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT 
I. DISARMAMENT s URG&ICY AND INERTIA 

Ever since disarmament wa3 first seriously considered by an 
international body (The Hague Conference of V$99) as a solution for some 
of the political and economic problems confronting man, it has been 
receiving increased attention from informed and concerned private 
citizens as veil as the statesmen of the world. The quantity of human 
effort in the form of research, studies, conferences, and diplomacy 
seems to be closely correlated to the level of international tension and 
proportional to the capability of man to perfect methods with which to 
destroy himself. Much of this effort, both private and governmental, is 
the product of serious thought and fresh approach to the basic issues of 
disarmament. Without doubt, the deluge of literature in recent years 
devoted to the discussion of disarmament is sincere and reflects a 
genuine concern for the future of civilization. Nevertheless, in the 
rush to devise some way out of our present arms dilemma, disarmament has 
tended to become a popularized intellectual exercise as well as a 
legitimate political objective, and some of the literature that has 
dealt with the subject of disarmament has been stimulating intellec- 
tually but not too productive of fruitful public debate. It is not 
intended that any proposal is too frivolous, too complicated, or too 
divorced from what one person might consider reality to warrant serious 
consideration. After all, how far are we from reality when we contemplate 
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weapons such as the so-called neutron bomb, which— not too facetiously— 
might be called the ultimate in the ’’dirty" weapon? 1 

Despite this recent focus of attention on disarmament, no nation 
has indicated any urgent desire to disarm unilaterally. Although uni- 
lateral disarmament appeals to some segments of society, it would not 
necessarily result in reduced international tension. Voluntary or en- 
forced accommodation among conflicting states would »03t likely be much 
more productive. Such accomodation might be realized within an inter- 
national political order that is capable of restraining even the major 
powers, i.c., a system of "world government," or federation. Despite 
the attention this subject has received, and despite the welcome suc- 
cesses in the formation of regional organisations in recent years 
(primarily in the economic field), there is still no clearly defined 
political movement towards a supra-national organisation capable of 
resolving great power disputes. Until such a system has become a 
reality, each nation feels compelled within the limitations of the pres- 
ent system to protect and advance its own interests, as it determines 
them. Customarily the use of force has been justified in the past as a 
legitimate means of settling international disputes when normal politi- 
cal and judicial procedures have failed. However, with the advent of 

^According to columnist Marquis Childs, the neutron bomb consists 
of " . . . hydrogen fusion set off without the trigger of an atomic 
explosion, which kills all life without causing physical destruction, 0 
"Fear is the Spur on Test Decision," The Washington Post , July h, 196l, 
p. 12. It has not yet been demonstrated that such a* weapon can be 
developed, although it is occasionally reported that both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are working on it. 
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today’s weapons, seme of which are almost indescribable in their de- 
structive effects, war is being seriously challenged as a rational 
political act. 

Thu3 we arrive at what nay be considered the fundamental dilemma 
of the disarmament problem — the conflict between the effects of modem 
military science and the historic concept of national sovereignty, or 
the right of a state to use military force to defend itself. The 
frightening upward spiral of the destructive capability of the weapons 
that are devised seems to call for a major overhaul of the international 
political system, if this were possible. Yet, as we add to our arsenals 
and threaten each other with nuclear destruction, we are at the same 
time confronted with a quantitative strengthening of the only political 
institution that possesses the power to employ these weapons, the 
sovereign state. It is likely that the increased emphasis on national 
sovereignty, or the prerogatives of sovereignty, is detrimental to the 
development of an international political system capable of obviating 
warfare, or at least confining its destructive effect. Although there 
has been a trend toward regionalism, best exemplified by developments in 
Western Europe, the emphasis in this trend has been primarily economic 
and not as powerful as the growth of nationalism and sovereign integrity. 

Sovereignty is inextricably involved with disarmament efforts. 

The Soviet Union is inherently opposed to any system of detailed inspec- 
tion and control to support a disarmament program as being designed 
primarily to subvert her sovereign rights and provide access to her 
military secrets for "imperialist spies" in the guise of international 
inspectors. On the other hand, the extent to which the United States 
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would relinquish some measure of sovereignty in support of a comprehen- 
sive inspection and control system is justifiably subject to question, 
because the United States has not been effectively challenged. Both the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, as well as most other nations, reso- 
lutely depend upon extensive armed forces as a protector of their 
sovereignty. Despite the urgency of the international situation, in 
which more destructive weapons are threatened with increasing regularity, 
the sense of urgency has not overcome the inertia of political sover- 
eignty. 

Some writers feel that the international community has already 

passed the "point of no return" for effective disarmament, and that 

"Rapid development of nuclear weapons with delivery missiles now makes 

2 

adequate control impossible." Whether this is a correct evaluation or 
not is not central to the issue at handj U.S. disarmament efforts will 
undoubtedly be continued and increased, despite the fundamental conflict 
between the urgency of survival and the inertia of the political state 
system. 



II. DISARMAMENT OR ARMS CONTROL? 

Partly as a result of this clash between urgency and inertia, the 
philosophy of arms control has generally replaced that of disarmament in 



2 Eugene Rabinowitch, "New Year’s Thoughts," Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists , lU*2, January, 1958. This writer feels that Hr. Rabinowitch 
clearly stated the essence of the disarmament dilemma in this brief 
article, when he noted that "The politicians had no sense of extreme 
urgency. Since 19U5* the development of their ideas has been consist- 
ently behind the progress of weapons technology." Mr. Rabinowitch 
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the literary, educational, and governmental circles in the United States. 
This displacement is far from complete, for there is a body of opinion 
in this country (and an even more pronounced group abroad, especially in 
western turope) which vehemently rejects the concept of arms control as 
a dangerous and irresponsible substitute for the true goal of world 
peace through disarmament. The two terms are not mutually exclusive or 
necessarily contradictory, however, as they are defined by most of the 
advocates of arms control today. It might be beneficial, therefore, to 
present briefly a few of the different definitive concepts without any 
attempt at detailed discussion, and with an intent to avoid the quick- 
sand of the semantic argument over whether armaments themselves are a 
cause or symptom of international tension. For the purposes of the 
remainder of this paper, however, the terms disarmament and arms control 
will be used interchangeably. 

Any study of the current concepts of disarmament will quickly 
illuminate a broad spectrum of views, from the historical definition of 
disarmament on the one hand, in which armed forces are reduced to that 
bare minimum consistent with internal security, to the more sophisti- 
cated definitions of arms control on the other hand, some of which pro- 
pose even a strengthening of armed forces in various categories in order 
to provide a more stable international environment. 



continued that ’’For the time being, there are only two alternatives 
lefts disarmament without effective controls, or acceptance of the 
3tate of 'mutual deterrence' as guarantee of peace - until a true world 
community has been created." 
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The adherents of "general and complete" disarmament are steadfast 
in their purpose and quite vocal in their demands. In the Western world, 
the disarmament advocates range all the way from the pacifist "ban the 
boob" demonstrators to the more legalistic proponents of complete dis- 
armament tied in with a form of world governments.^ The proliferation 
and confusion of disarmament plans proposed in the Western world are not 
matched in the Soviet block, however, where the call is for general and 
complete disarmament within four years. This is net an innovation of 
Premier Khrushchev’s; Litvinov was voicing the same challenge thirty 
years ago. ! 

The disarmament spectrum includes an indefinite number of varia- 
tions of disarmament and arms control proposals. One of these is that 
arms control is merely a step leading toward disarmament, and that the 
concern of disarmament is: 



^Perhaps the most comprehensive and scholarly attempt to link 
disarmament with world government is the monumental effort of Grenville 
Clark and Louis Sohn, World Peace Through World Law (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 19i& ) . Clark and Sohn present their concept 
of a detailed disarmament schedule in Annex I, pp. 203-299. Lssenr- 
tially, they call for a preparatory phase of two years in which an 
armament census would be taken and the political framework for inter- 
national government would be established (including an international 
police force), followed by a ten- year disarmament schedule in which each 
nation will disarm ten per cent of its forces each year. 

‘-'A Litvinov speech in 1933 has a familiar ring today: "Speaking 

of disarmament, I permit myself to say here that the failure of the 
Geneva conference has still more strengthened us in the conviction that 
the only possible method of disarmament which would be not only effec- 
tive but also practical and easily carried out is complete disarmament, 
the idea of which we shall continue to put forward at every convenient 
opportunity." Jane Degras (ed.), Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy , 
Volume III , 1933 - 19k 1 (London: Oxford University Press, 1953), p. 1 * 3 » 
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. . . the actual reduction o.f arns and military forces 
and its goal, customarily, is the absolute elimination of 
all forces. Arms control is the direction of a country's 
military policy to reduce the likelihood and violence of 
war. Disarmament may be part of an arms control plan . . .5 

Other concepts of arm3 control move even further away from the 
traditional goal of disarmament. Usually these definitions are ex- 
pressed by the proponents of the theory of "stable deterrence," and 
include some small measure of international control of arms. One view 
is that: 

The notion of arms control recognizes that suitable 
schemes may be devised to reduce fear of surprise attack, 
to achieve greater stability, to lessen dangers of war, and 
that achievement of these goals may not involve large scale 
disarmament either at first or at all. The notion of arms 
control is larger than that of disarmament alone. ® 

The "stable deterrent" school has many advocates both inside and 
outside the government. It is this group that stresses the strong 
interrelationship between strategy and weapons systems, indicating that 
the latter now determines the former. The primary advantage of stable 
deterrence is that unilateral action can safely be taken to approach 
this goal, and that theoretically it is desirable for each side to 
progress as far as possible toward the possession of a 3table deterrent 
military posture. Its principle disadvantage, this writer feels, is 



^Arthur T. Hadley, The Nation's Safety and Arms Control (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1961 )7 p . & • 

^Amrom H. Katz, "Some Things to Think and Some to Do," Bulletin 
of thc Atomic Scientists , l7tUi2, April, 1961. In a companion piece In 
"tKe same Issue, Frank fclothwell stated in "The Initiative is Ours," p. 
126, that "The fundamental problem of arms control i 3 the achievement 
and stabilization of a strategic balance between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union." 
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that it does nothing to abate the ar.«> race, and is severely limited to 
the current situation of what night be termed nuclear bi- polarity. 
Stability based upon mutual deterrence, without international Inspection 
and control, would soon evaporate upon the appearance of a major nuclear 
•'Nth power," such as Communist China. Ironically, the current trends of 
military strategy in the U.5.A. and the U.S.S.H. leading toward a degree 
of international stability coincide with estimates that Communist China 
will probably possess nuclear weapons in two or three years. Inter- 
national instability resulting from the possession of nuclear weapons by 
China will far more than offset any lessening of tension resulting from 
the more stable weapons systems employed in the future by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Perhaps the broadest definition of anas control — and thus the 
most difficult to employ effectively— is that: 

. . . "arms control" (comprises) the entire spectrum of 
possible arrangements - from armed "deterrence” schemes, which 
may require the building up of certain types of armaments, all 
the way to universal disarmament - with the common feature, 
however, that these arrangements are adopted as part of a 
conscious effort to decrease and eventually minimize the 
likelihood of uninhibited armed conflict.* 

The difficulty i3 to determine which of these pegs the United 
States Government should hang its disarmament hat on. Should it select 
the internationally more popular— yet ” idealistic"— goal of complete 
disarmament, or reach for something more ‘'realistic" such as a more 
stable military posture vis-a-vis the Soviet Union? 



^Bernard T. Feld, "Inspection Techniques of Arms Control," in 
Donald G. Brennan (ed.), Arms Control , Disarmament , and National Security 
(New York* George BrazilierJ 19ol) , pp. jlt-31^« 
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III. FUXDAKENTAL POLITICAL GOALS 

A brief discussion of the various views of disarmament and anas 
control suggests what is felt to be the most critical weakness of the 
organization of the government for disarmament: the determination of 

the fundamental political goals that is required before policy can be 
formulated. Within certain limitations, governmental agencies are able 
to develop disarmament positions for the negotiators to work with; tech- 
nical advice on specific issues of military policy, weapons employment, 
nuclear test inspection, and other similar data, may be abundantly 
available in the various departments, but it would appear that nowhere 
is there an established institution or forum or committee whose function 
is the discussion and resolution of the basic political issues confront- 
ing the United States. Do the American people sincerely want disarma- 
ment? If so, is this considered a feasible political goal commensurate 
with our security at the present time, in the near future, or as a 
distant objective? And under what conditions will we accept the demo- 
bilization of our armed forces and the dismantling of the industrial 
complex designed to support these forces? Do the American people feel 
that disarmament is a realistic objective only after the establishment 
of a world order superior to the sovereign state system now in effect? 

Is such a world order — or world governxaent— one of the fundamental goals 
of the United States? How much risk can our government accept in any 
agreement for arms control, when it seems evident that most Americans 
are convinced that "you can't trust the Russians,” and ”thc only thing 
they respect is power.” If thtsi are valid interpretations of the 
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attitudes of Americans (without di^ -casing their merit), is it sound 
political policy to state that disarmament is now our nuaber one objec- 
tive? 



It is also questionable whether our government has been organised 
properly to resolve the legal, economic, and political implications of 
disarmament. These issues have not been fully presented to the nation. 
Docs our Constitution— or federal law — require modification in order t- 
permit the establishment of international inspection teams at critical 
control points throughout the country? Hhat is the capability of our 
economy to absorb all or a portion of the immense defense- Indus trial 
activities into the non-cefense sector of the economy within the course 
of a few years, if disarmament were to become a reality? 

These rhetorics! truest ions could be continued indefinitely, of 
course. They are indicative of the tremendous political and economic, 
as well as military, implications of disarmament. At the risk of being 
repetitive, it Is suggested that these issues, or the product of their 
attempted resolution, represent what should be the foundation of United 
States disarmament policies and negotiating positions. 

The need to determine end formulate basic goals in thi3 area has 
been recognised and clearly defined by several authorities. One excel- 
lent treatment of this issue suggests thats 

In this jet- nuclear-miss lie age, nothing strikes a stronger 
chord of hope in the heart of man than the ideal of aulti lateral, 
effective and foolproof disarmament. Disarmament is a magic 
word, but perhaps not a very useful term. It is more realistic 
to speak of the limitation and control of a ms rather than 
"disarmament," for an early elimination of national armaments 
down to the level needed only for internal domestic order seems 
out of the question. Another point to underscore is that 
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armaments are a symptom rather than a cause of international 
differences , although it must be granted that growing military 
capability can inflame suspicion and distrust among nations. 

The assumption of U.S. strategic planners that the Soviet Union 
is actively prosecuting a program of ideological and territorial 
expansion in which the use of military force is always a pos- 
sibility makes it extremely difficult to set in motion negotia- 
tions for some degree of disarmament. Military technology and 
the complex international political and economic situation make 
disarmament at once both more difficult and more desirable than 
ever before.^ 



IV. THE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF ARMS CONTROL 

It is not the purpose here to present a comprehensive picture of 
what is generally called the technical problems or difficulties of arms 

o 

control. There are several publications 7 that treat this question quite 
well; it is the intention rather to relate the problem of the resolution 
of technical issues of inspection and control to the decision-making or 
policy-making organization of the government. 

Essentially, when any technical problem relating to anas control 
policy is studied in detail, the following typical question is posedt 
"How can the United States be assured of its national security if it 
accepts such a system of international inspection and control?” If the 
assumption is valid that there is no such thing as a foolproof control 
system, then it must be determined how much risk can be accepted in 
order to achieve a degree of arms control? No one would claim that the 



^ Harvard Defens e Policy Seminar , 1957 - 58 , Volume 1, (Syllabus), 
"Disarmament* Alternative to the Arms Race?”, p. 32. 

^Seymour Kelman (ed.). Inspection for Disarmament (New Yorks 
Columbia University Press, 1958) , although sketchy, fs still the 
standard non-governmental reference for thi3 subject. Other references 
are contained in the Bibliography. 
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